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EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 





NILENCE at the White House following President Ken- 

nedy’s two-hour talk with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko, late in the afternoon of October 6, 
indicated that East-West negotiations on Berlin and other 
crisis-laden questions may still be some distance away. 
The White House meeting was a follow-up to preliminary 
soundings taken in the course of three long conversations 
in New York between Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Gromyko. The purpose, on the part of the United States, 
was to probe for bases of agreement with the Communists 


not only on Germany but also on Southeast Asia, disarma- 
ment and other matters. 


While the talks to date have been described as useful and 
interesting, they have reportedly produced no change in 
the Soviet wish to confine any formal negotiations to the 
status of West Berlin and of East Germany. This country 
seeks consideration of a broad range of issues that have 
caused deepening division between the Communist nations 
and the Western powers. A high-level parley may do more 
harm than good without advance preparations that reveal 
prospects for fruitful results. Although progress toward 
that end in the present case is not yet visible, hope per- 
sists that justification will be found to go ahead with an 


East-West foreign ministers’ conference, possibly before 
the end of the year. 


URGING OF NEGOTIATIONS TO REDUCE RISK OF WAR 


Pressure for negotiations has been increased by emer- 
gence of a real risk of war between the Soviet Union and 
the West. Sealing of the border between East and West 
Berlin, Aug. 13, raised the danger signals, and they were 
added to by Moscow’s decision less than three weeks later 
to resume nuclear testing in the atmosphere. All the time, 
fear of a new crisis in Southeast Asia lurked in the back- 
ground. President Kennedy pointed out, in his address to 
the United Nations General Assembly on Sept. 25, that the 
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cease-fire in Laos was “at best precarious,’ and that the 
approaching end of the rainy season threatened increased 
Red infiltration of South Viet Nam from neighboring 
Laotian territory. 


The deteriorating world situation influenced the recent 
Belgrade conference of non-aligned nations to appeal to the 
United States and the Soviet Union to “suspend their war 
preparations, take no steps which might aggravate the sit- 
uation, and take steps toward negotiations until they, with 
the rest of the world, achieve total disarmament and world 
peace.” ! A similar plea by Pope John XXIII, Sept. 10, 
brought from Soviet Premier Khrushchev the observation 
that the Pontiff “talks common sense.” 


WESTERN VIEWS ON DESIRABILITY OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Opinion within the Western alliance on the desirability 
of negotiations with the Soviets has been divided. Great 
Britain is eager for a conference, whereas France is re- 
luctant; the United States, hoping to find an approach ac- 
ceptable to both countries, has of necessity taken a middle 
position. At a news conference on Sept. 5, President De 
Gaulle explained the French government’s views: 


Actually, there is in this uproar of imprecations and demands 
organized by the Soviets something so arbitrary and so artificial 
that one is led to attribute it, either to the premeditated unleashing 
of frantic ambitions, or to the desire to draw attention away 
from great difficulties: this second hypothesis seems all the more 
plausible to me since, despite the coercions, isolation and acts of 
force in which the Communist system encloses the countries which 
are under its yoke, and despite certain collective successes which it 
has achieved by drawing upon the substance of its subjects, actually 
its gaps, its shortages, its internal failures, and above that its 
character of inhuman oppression, are felt more and more by the 
elites and the masses, whom it is more and more difficult to deceive 
and to subjugate. 


It is the French view that Khrushchev and the Kremlin 
would interpret a Western proposal to negotiate as a sign 
of weakness. 


British opinion over the past decade has come to the 
conclusion that high-level meetings of world leaders offer 
the most hopeful means of easing East-West tensions. 
Failure of past summit meetings to produce useful results 
has not shaken British faith in them. London reportedly 


1 The appeal, approved Sept. 5, was delivered personally to Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev by Premier Nehru of India and President Nkrumah of Ghana and to Presi- 
dent Kennedy by Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia and Keita of Mali. 
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fears that intensification of the American-Soviet arms race 
by the Berlin crisis threatens to freeze negotiating posi- 
tions on both sides. If parleys are not held soon, the Brit- 
ish contend, the time for fruitful bargaining will have 
passed. 


The United States has long been skeptical of proposals 
for East-West meetings at the summit, particularly when 
they are accompanied by Soviet threats. Addressing the 
nation last July 25, President Kennedy declared that ““We 
cannot negotiate with those who say: ‘What’s mine is mine, 
what’s yours is negotiable’.”” The President said at the 
United Nations two months later, however, that “We are 
committed to no rigid formulas” for a German settlement 
and that “We recognize the Soviet Union’s historical con- 
cerns about security in Central and Eastern Europe... 
[and] believe arrangements can be worked out which will 
help to meet those concerns.” His statement that “the 
events and decisions of the next 10 months may well de- 
cide the fate of man for the next 10,000 years” may be 
taken to indicate both the gravity with which he views the 
current crisis and the length of time he considers may be 
needed to reach an East-West understanding. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE ON GERMAN QUESTION 


The negotiating positions of East and West on the Ger- 
man question presumably are still being formulated. Walter 
Lippmann pointed out, Sept. 14, that on both sides “there 
is a line which it is not safe for the other to cross.” He 
explained: “It is the line where compromise will be re- 
garded as humiliation and surrender. . . . Blockade of the 
access routes [from West Germany to Berlin] is such a 
line for this country. For the Soviet Union such a line 
would be the giving of nuclear arms to West Germany.” 
In his address before the U.N. General Assembly, Kennedy 
asserted that West Berliners “must have the secure right, 
without economic, political or police pressure, to make their 
own choice and to live their own lives.” Gromyko, ad- 
dressing the Assembly the next day, said that continued 
free access to Berlin is contingent upon “unqualified re- 
spect” of the West for the sovereignty of East Germany. 


The United States is likely to persist in refusing to ex- 
tend formal recognition to the Communist German regime. 
However, Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s remark in Berlin, Sept. 22, 
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that West Germany should accept the “reality” of two 
German states, has led to speculation that this country 
might be willing to dea] with the Red satellite on an in- 
formal basis in return for Soviet guarantees of Western 
access to Berlin. Clay’s observation caused dismay in West 
Germany, where it was interpreted as possibly foreshadow- 
ing American abandonment of the principle of German re- 
unification. The general’s subsequent statement that “‘we 


believe in and support” unification did not fully dissipate 
this assumption. 


It has been suggested that Western concessions in nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union might include acknowledg- 
ment of the permanence of the Oder-Neisse line as Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier; establishment of an arms-free 
zone in Central Europe; and transfer of the headquarters 
of some United Nations agency to a unified Berlin. Such 
Western concessions, it has been asserted, would be a rea- 
sonable price to pay for maintaining West Berlin’s free- 
dom. Whether they would satisfy the Soviet Union is an- 
other matter; the Russians have indicated that they con- 
sider the proposal to move a U.N. agency, or the United 
Nations headquarters, to Be. in as applying only to West 
Berlin. 


Although Bonn will not be represented at any East-West 
conference, West German opinion will be a controlling fac- 
tor in policy calculations on both sides. If the outcome of 
a conference should predominantly favor the Russians, a 
disillusioned West Germany might seek its own accommo- 
dation with Moscow. This possibility is said to be a major 
reason for De Gaulle’s opposition to negotiations. Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano of West Germany has 
pointedly told the West: “No one will expect our approval 
to passing sentence on these 17 million [East Germans] 
that they should no longer have a claim to be free Germans 
in a united Germany.” 


PROSPECTS FOR NEW NEGOTIATIONS ON DISARMAMENT 


Agreement to negotiate on Berlin might pave the way to 
resumption of East-West negotiations on disarmament and 
prohibition of nuclear weapons testing. The United States 
and the Soviet Union recently agreed on a set of principles 
to govern disarmament. The joint statement of Sept. 20 


laying down the principles included the following con- 
clusions: 
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1. General and complete disarmament shall “ensure that states 
will have at their disposal only those non-nuclear armaments . 
[which] are agreed to be necessary to maintain internal order.” 


2. Provision must be made to abolish armed forces and military 
bases; eliminate stockpiles of nuclear, chemical and bacteriological 
weapons and the means of producing them; to destroy vehicles 
for delivery of weapons of mass destruction; and to prohibit all 
military expenditures. 


3. The program “should be implemented in an agreed sequence, 
by stages until it is completed, with each measure and stage 
carried out within specified time limits.” 


4. Disarmament measures “should be implemented . . . under 
such strict and effective international control as would provide 
firm assurance that all parties are honoring their obligations.” 
An international disarmament organization and its inspectors 
“should be assured unrestricted access without veto to all places 
. . . for the purpose of effective verification.” 


While there was mutual acceptance of these broad prin- 
ciples, no agreement was reached on the composition of a 
disarmament conference.2 The United States has favored 
negotiation by equal numbers of Communist and Western 
nations, whereas the Soviet Union now proposes a 15-nation 
conference in which neutral countries would occupy one- 
third of the seats. 


In otaer respects, the statement of principles seemed to 
indicate a modification of previously held positions. The 
United States fully accepted the principle of “general and 
complete disarmament” first advocated by the Russians; 
the Soviet Union gave in to the American view that dis- 
armament should take place by stages of unstated duration 
rather than in the four-year period that had been specified 
by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 


President Kennedy’s disarmament plan, outlined to the 
United Nations on Sept. 25, was nevertheless rejected out 
of hand by Gromyko. Asserting that no green light had 
been given for disarmament talks, the Soviet foreign min- 
ister on Sept. 26 reiterated Moscow’s view that enforce- 
ment through inspection would provide a cover for espion- 
age. He rejected also the President’s plea for immediate 
acceptance of a treaty prohibiting nuclear weapons testing 
in the atmosphere. Thus, despite the accord on disarma- 
ment principles, chances for agreement on their implemen- 
tation appear remote. 





2The statement was drafted by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin 
and John J. McCloy, President Kennedy's special disarmament adviser. It was the 
product of extended conversations between the two men last summer in Washington, 
New York and Moscow. 
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Communist Conduct in Past Conferences 


IN ASSESSING the problems involved in negotiating with 
the Soviet Union and other Communist countries, it is use- 
ful to recall the general outlines of Communist conduct in 
the past. The pattern of Soviet policy has altered at dif- 
ferent times and under varying circumstances. It has 
changed overnight, as in the sudden switch from a “united 
front” against Nazi Germany to the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939. Even at the high tide of Allied cooperation during 
World War II, Western observers found suspicion of Brit- 
ish and American motives a dominant Russian character- 
istic. This was particularly apparent when postwar ar- 
rangements were discussed at Yalta and Potsdam, and it 
was reflected in subsequent foreign ministers’ meetings and 
in joint agencies like the European Advisory Commission 
(which negotiated German zonal boundaries) and the Al- 


lied control councils set up in Germany and Japan after the 
war. 


Soviet suspicion, fear, insecurity and procrastination be- 
came increasingly evident in the long and frustrating series 


of meetings which followed the Potsdam decision to pro- 
ceed with negotiation of treaties with Germany, Austria, 
Poland and the former Axis satellites in Eastern Europe.® 
Still later, in the course of armistice negotiations in Korea, 
officers of the United Nations Command were to find the 
Communist Chinese and North Koreans fully as intractable 
as the Soviets. 


PROTRACTED ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS IN KOREA 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s offer on March 24, 1951, to 
discuss a cease-fire with the commander in chief of “the 
enemy forces” was rejected by Peking within a few days. 
But when Jacob Malik, Soviet representative at the United 
Nations, called for a cease-fire three months later,‘ the Chi- 
nese agreed to enter into negotiations, provided they were 
held at Kaesong in Communist North Korea. Truce nego- 
tiations began at Kaesong on July 10, 1951, and continued 


*See “Negotiating With the Reds,” E.R.R., 1953 Vol. II, pp. 654-660. 


* The military situation in Korea had changed dramatically between March and 
June. On April 21, 1951, Chinese troops launched a major offensive against United 
Nations forces. The assault collapsed a month later and was followed by a U.N. 
counter-offensive. U.N. troops crossed the 38th parallel on May 26 and advanced 
steadily into North Korean territory. 
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for two years before agreement finally was reached on 
terms of the armistice signed at Panmunjom on July 27, 
1953. 


Bitter and prolonged disagreements preceded every de- 
cision, however insignificant. Ten plenary sessions occupy- 
ing a total of 17 days were required merely to reach agree- 
ment on the conference agenda. Adm. C. Turner Joy, chief 
U.N. Command negotiator during most of the conference, 
has pointed out that the Communists sought an agenda 
“composed of conclusions favorabie to their basic objec- 
tives” whereas the U.N. Command favored one which would 
be “only a list of topics to be discussed.”*5 The agenda 
finally adopted was substantially as first proposed by the 
U.N. Command, but it proved in some respects to hold spe- 
cial advantages for the Communist negotiators. As Joy 
explained: 

We failed to foresee the use that the Communists would make 
of the chronological order of the agenda items. By allowing the 
item on “establishment of a demarcation line” to precede all others, 
we opened for the Communists a road to a de facto cease-fire 
prior to agreement on substantive questions. . . . On orders from 
Washington we eventually agreed to a provisional truce line with 
a 30-day time limit, thereby giving the Communists a respite from 
United Nations Command military pressure. ... Consequently, 
they were able to haggle and delay in respect to subsequent agenda 
items, free from the compulsion of impending military disaster.é 


The agenda item relating to procedures for exchanging 
prisoners of war provoked the most heated discussion. At 
issue was the U.N. Command’s insistence that no prisoner 
be repatriated against his will. The Communists protested 
this proposal for weeks but reluctantly gave in, early in 
1952, after U.N. negotiators had agreed to reading of a 
proclamation of amnesty to all captured Red troops. Later, 
when U.N. officials reported that only 70,000 of more than 
132,000 Red prisoners in their hands had expressed a de- 
sire for repatriation, the Communist delegation accused the 
U.N. Command of committing “all kinds of atrocities, even 
including mass massacre, against our captured personnel.” 
The truce talks dragged on for 15 months more, but the 
armistice agreement signed at last was substantially the 
same as that proposed in 1952 by the U.N. Command, and 
it included provisions making repatriation of war prisoners 
voluntary. 


5Adm. C. Turner Joy, How Communists Negotiate (1955), p. 18. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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DELAYED CONCLUSION OF A TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 


The four-power negotiations to conclude a “state treaty” 7 
with Austria illustrate, even more forcefully than the 
Korean armistice negotiations, the Communist tactic of 
procrastination at the conference table. Negotiations were 
begun in 1946 and went on for nine years; at the time of 
Stalin’s death in March 1953, more than 250 sessions had 
been held. Stalin apparently wished to stall off signing a 
treaty until Austria could be brought entirely under Soviet 
control, thus extending the Soviet empire to the borders of 
Italy and Switzerland. As it turned out, Soviet efforts to 
win the support of the people of Austria, either by force 
or by persuasion, got nowhere. Communists never polled 


- 


more than 5 per cent of the vote in postwar Austrian 
elections. 


Events in 1954 and 1955 brought a change in Soviet 
policy toward Austria. Western decisions, in the summer 
and autumn of 1954, to end the occupation of West Ger- 
many and admit that country to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization raised the prospect of a rearmed Germany 
hostile to the Soviet Union. In March 1955, a month after 
the resignation of Premier Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s suc- 
cessor, the Soviets invited Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab 
to visit Moscow. The two countries quickly agreed on 
terms for withdrawal of foreign troops and guarantees of 
Austrian neutrality; signing of the Austrian state treaty 
by the four occupying powers followed on May 15 in 
Vienna. While the Soviets contended that the “solution of 
the Austrian question is the success of the peace-loving 
policy of the Soviet Union,” ® their actual motives prob- 
ably were less altruistic. An author of several books on 
Soviet affairs has written: 


If Germany were rearmed with the consent and assistance of the 
United States and Britain, German armies would be placed along 
the German-Austrian borders, along Austria’s western zones. The 
western zones, still under Western occupation, would live in con- 
stant conflict with the Soviet; an extension of the NAaTo area 
to include West Austria would become possible, even likely. Soviet 
maintenance of its rule over the eastern zone would not compensate 
for the advance of the potential enemy to the heart of Eastern 
Europe. ... Would it not be more sensible to discard the old 





7 This term was used instead of “‘peace treaty” because Austria, having been forc- 
ibly annexed by Nazi Germany prior to World War II, was considered to have en- 
tered the war against its will. 


* Participants in the negotiations were the four powers which occupied Austria: 
United States, Great Britain. France, Soviet Union. 


* Lead article in Pravda, May 16, 1955. 
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Stalin strategy, acknowledge the European stalemate, and at least 
try to save the whole of Austria from falling into the realm of 
the enemy?10 


Considerations such as these no doubt lay behind the Krem- 
lin decision to remove the roadblock that had stood so long 
in the way of an Austrian treaty. 


HOPE AND DISILLUSIONMENT AT SUMMIT IN GENEVA 


The switch in Soviet policy on Austria raised Western 
hopes that a summit conference might lead to East-West 
accommodation in other sectors. The United States, Britain 
and France accordingly proposed to the Soviet Union, five 
days before the Austrian treaty was signed, that the heads 
of the four governments hold an early meeting “to remove 
the sources of conflict between us.” Moscow agreed and 
the summit session opened at Geneva, July 18, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, 
French Premier Edgar Faure, and Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin in attendance."! 


The Soviet Union sought at Geneva to relegate the ques- 
tion of German reunification to a secondary position, in- 
sisting on prior consideration of an all-European collective 


security pact. However, the four powers agreed that “set- 
tlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out in 
conformity with the national interests of the German people 
and the interests of European security.” At their final 
meeting, the four leaders directed their foreign ministers 
to meet at Geneva in October to continue consideration of 
German reunification, European security, disarmament and 
improvement of East-West relations. 


The aura of mutual good will that prevailed at Geneva 
in July had largely disappeared by the time the foreign 
ministers met on Oct. 27, 1955. Molotov now rejected a 
Western proposal to hold all-German elections in Septem- 
ber 1956 and contended that German reunification was a 
matter to be worked out by the Bonn and Pankow govern- 
ments. Secretary of State Dulles branded the Soviet stand 
“a grave breach of the agreement” at Geneva three months 
earlier, but the Russians were unmoved. No progress hav- 


” David J. Dallin, Soviet Foreign Policy After Stalin (1961), p. 254. 


1 Nikita Khrushchev, then first secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, was 
present as a member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
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ing been made on any question, the conference broke up on 
Nov. 27. 


Accomplishments of the 1955 summit thus were limited 
to a supposed tacit acknowledgment by the heads of gov- 
ernment that a full-scale nuclear war would be so devas- 
tating that it must be avoided if mankind was to survive. 
That understanding, if it was in fact come to, was of the 
highest importance, but recent events have cast doubt on 
its dependability as a safeguard against calamity. In any 
case, failure of the Geneva meetings to produce more tan- 
gible results made the United States wary of subsequent 
summit overtures. 


Soviet SCUTTLING OF 1960 PARIS SUMMIT MEETING 


The Hungarian revolt and the Suez crisis in the autumn 
of 1956 diminished the already slim chances for early re- 
sumption of East-West negotiations. But on Nov. 6, 1957, 
following Russia’s launching of Sputnik I, Soviet Commu- 
nist Party Secretary Khrushchev declared that the Kremlin 
was ready for a new high-level meeting of Soviet and 
Western leaders. This offer was reinforced, Dec. 10, by a 
call for a summit parley in a letter from Premier Bulganin 
to President Eisenhower. After consultation with NATO 
members, Eisenhower replied that he would attend another 
summit conference only if the matters to be discussed 
“should be worked out in advance through diplomatic 
channels and by our foreign ministers.” 


Nearly a year later, on Nov. 27, 1958, a note from Mos- 
cow to the Western powers demanded withdrawal of Allied 
garrisons from West Berlin within six months. Washing- 
ton replied, Dec. 31, that the United States “could not em- 
bark on discussions . . . under menace and ultimatum,” but 
it expressed willingness to take up the Berlin question 
“in the wider framework of negotiations for a solution of 
the German problem” if that could be done “in an atmos- 
phere devoid of coercion or threats.” On Jan. 10, 1959, 
Moscow delivered to 27 countries'!? notes proposing a con- 
ference within two months to discuss the appended Soviet 
draft of an all-German peace treaty. The American reply, 
delayed until Feb. 16, ignored the proposal for a 28-nation 
peace conference but announced that this country was pre- 
pared to participate in a Big Four foreign ministers’ con- 
ference to explore the whole problem of Germany. 


#2 Nations which had been at war with Nazi Germany. 
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The foreign ministers, who met at Geneva from May 11 
to June 20 and from July 13 to Aug. 5, 1959, failed to find 
a way out of East-West differences over Germany. The 
West again proposed reunification through free elections, 
while Foreign Minister Gromyko demanded separate peace 
treaties with the Bonn and Pankow governments. Report- 
ing to the nation on June 23, Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter said: “The long-range Soviet aim is to keep Ger- 
many divided until the possibility exists of a single German 
state under Soviet influence.” 


Despite failure of the foreign ministers’ conference to 
provide the basis for a summit accord, the Soviet Union 
persisted in seeking a top-level four-power meeting. Khru- 
schev’s visit to the United States that autumn marked the 
next major phase in Soviet pursuit of this objective. After 
three days of talks at Camp David, Eisenhower reported 
that Khrushchev had “removed many of the objections that 
I have heretofore held” to a summit parley. Subsequent 
events seemed to justify the President’s optimism. The 
nuclear test-ban talks at Geneva showed progress, the 
Soviet-American cultural exchange agreement was renewed 
on Nov. 29, 1959, and two days later the United States and 
the Soviet Union joined 10 other countries in signing a 
precedent-breaking treaty to assure freedom of scientific 
investigation in Antarctica and use of that continent solely 
for peaceful purposes. 


It soon became apparent, however, that neither East nor 
West was prepared to modify its position on Berlin, ex- 
pected to be the chief topic of discussion at the summit con- 
ference to which the four powers agreed late in December 
1959. As the opening date of the conference (May 16, 1960) 
neared, pessimism prevailed in the foreign offices of the 
Western powers and the Western press predicted en abor- 
tive parley. It was recognized, moreover, that failure of 
the summit meeting would be particularly embarrassing 
for Khrushchev, who had staked his prestige on a favor- 
able outcome. 


Shooting down of an American U-2 reconnaissance plane 
over Soviet territory on May 1 then gave Khrushchev a 
pretext for scuttling the conference. At the first summit 
session a fortnight later, he surprised everyone by declar- 
ing that he would take no part in the meeting unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower formally apologized for having sent mili- 
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tary aircraft over the Soviet Union. Efforts of French 
President De Gaulle and of British Prime Minister Mac- 
millan to pacify the Soviet Premier were without avail, 
though Eisenhower gave assurances that American flights 
over Russia had been suspended since May 1 and would not 
be resumed. Before leaving Paris, Khrushchev held a news 


conference at which he denounced the President in vitriolic 
terms. 


REPEATED FAILURE OF ARMS CONTROL NEGOTIATIONS 


Postwar East-West negotiations aimed at forging an in- 
ternational agreement on disarmament have been consist- 
ently unproductive. The positions of the United States and 
the Soviet Union on arms control became clear soon after 
the war and have not changed substantially. Bernard M. 
Baruch, U.S. representative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, proposed in June 1946 that a veto- 
free international Atomic Development Authority be estab- 
lished to control “all phases of the development and use of 
atomic energy,” which was to be restricted to “peaceful 
and humanitarian ends.” The Soviet representative, on 
the other hand, called for immediate outlawry of atomic 
weapons and appointment of a committee to devise methods 
of control; operation of controls, he insisted, would have 
to be subject to veto. 


In subsequent negotiations on nuclear or conventional 
disarmament, the Soviet demand for outlawry or limita- 
tion first and controls later has proved to be the main ob- 
stacle to East-West agreement. Between 1946 and 1959, 
disarmament talks were held under the direct auspices of 
the United Nations; in that period the question was con- 
sidered by the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments, the Disarmament 
Commission and its subcommittee and, in 1957, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. On Sept. 10, 1959, the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission endorsed an announcement three days earlier 
that the Big Four foreign ministers, toward the end of 
their Geneva meeting to lay the groundwork for a summit 
conference, had agreed to entrust further disarmament 
discussions to an independent 10-nation conference in 
which East and West would have parity of representation." 


The 10-nation talks began at Geneva on March 15, 1960, 


4% See “Struggle for Disarmament,” E.R.R., 1960 Vol. I, pp. 139-156, and “New 
Approaches to Disarmament,” £.R.R., 1961 Vol. I, pp. 183-202 
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and collapsed six weeks after the breakup of the Paris sum- 
mit conference. The Soviet bloc representatives’ walked 
out on June 27 after accusing the Western representatives 
of failing to negotiate in good faith and of being more in- 
terested in espionage than in arms control. The walkout 
occurred as Frederick Eaton, U.S. representative, was 


about to present a new plan for limiting nuclear and con- 
ventional arms. 


In retrospect, the conference appears to have been used 
by the Soviet Union chiefly as a propaganda forum. The 
Communist position—unchanged since 1946—was that dis- 
armament must precede application of any inspection plan. 
The West, on the other hand, insisted that agreement on 
inspection procedures must be the first step. Although the 
Western approach was the more realistic, it lacked the 
utopian appeal of the Soviet plan, a fact which Communist 
propagandists fully exploited. 


BREAKUP OF NUCLEAR TEST-BAN NEGOTIATIONS, 1961 


The Soviet decision to resume nuclear weapons testing, 
announced last Aug. 31, disrupted the test-ban negotiations 
which had been in progress between the United States, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union at Geneva since the autumn 
of 1958. Until the middle of this year, the Geneva talks 
had held some promise of leading to an agreement. Unlike 
other negotiations between Communist and Western na- 
tions, they appeared relatively immune to changes in the 
temperature of the cold war. For example, the talks con- 
tinued despite the failure of the Paris summit meeting and 
the 10-nation disarmament conference. The Russians, in 
fact, made several small concessions to the Western point 
of view in June and July of 1960. Another hopeful sign 
was the continued adherence of the three nuclear powers 
to their self-imposed moratorium on test explosions.'® 


Three main areas of contention between East and West 
developed during the test-ban talks. The Soviet Union in- 
sisted (1) that each of the three initial parties to a test- 
ban treaty have a veto in the control commission; (2) that 
any decision to inspect be subject to veto and that inspec- 
tion teams be composed of nationals of the country in- 


™ The 10 nations represented at the conference consisted of five Western countries 
(United States, Britain, Canada, France, Italy) and five Communist. countries (Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania). 


% France, not a participant in the conference, exploded its first nuclear device in 
the Sahara Desert, Feb. 13, 1960. Completion of the program of tests in the 
atmosphere was announced Oct. 7, 1961. 
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volved; and (3) that personnel manning control posts be 
recruited from nationals of the country in which the posts 
were situated, with addition of one or two outside ob- 
servers. 


While the Soviet position on these matters was unaccept- 
able to the West, concessions by both sides permitted con- 
tinuation of negotiations. The United States and Britain 
first modified their stand in January 1959 by announcing 
that they would no longer make perpetuation of the existing 
voluntary suspension of nuclear testing contingent on 
progress toward disarmament in other fields. The Soviet 
Union in turn reduced the number of questions which it 
wanted subject to veto in the control organization. 


The Soviet Union was essentially unyielding, however, 
in its demand for a veto on on-site inspections. This led 
to speculation on whether the Russians were conducting 
clandestine underground blasts not subject to detection by 
Western monitoring devices. Whether the Soviets ever 
really desired a workable test-ban treaty is open to ques- 
tion; their readiness to start a long series of tests as 
soon as the decision to go ahead was taken indicated that 
their negotiations in the past summer, if not earlier, were 
conducted in bad faith. 


Red Tactics in International Negotiations 


TACTICS employed by the Soviet Union and its partners 
in negotiations with the West have followed a consistent 
pattern. When confronting weakness, indecision or inter- 
nal divisions in the Western world, Red leaders have almost 
invariably followed the Leninist tactic of advancing the 
objectives of international communism by every means at 
their disposal. Under such conditions Soviet diplomatic 
victories have been won in Eastern Europe and the Far 
East through combined use of economic power, propaganda 
and threat of military force. On the other hand, when 
facing strength and unity abroad, Communist leaders have 
almost always followed the gradualist strategy prescribed 
by Stalin for use in times of stress. Under such conditions, 
the Reds have usually backed down or sought to find a 
short-term compromise or face-saving solution. 
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It is an article of Communist faith that Western nations 
are torn internally by conflict between the capitalist ruling 
class and the working proletariat. For this reason, protes- 
tations of unity by the Western powers seldom impress the 
Russians. Communist negotiators rarely miss an oppor- 
tunity to exploit any differences of opinion, real or imag- 
inary, found among their adversaries. 


Recent Soviet attempts to divide the West, however, have 
had little success. Khrushchev, visiting France in 1959, 
sought to revive French hostility toward Germany. He 
told a Paris audience, for example, that he believed that 
“the German revenge-seekers are a bigger threat to France 
than to any other country.” Back in Moscow, he asserted 
that the Western powers would “sooner or later arrive at 
the same conclusions as ours.” However, De Gaulle’s 
friendly relations with Chancellor Adenauer were not af- 
fected. The French President continued to insist on free 
elections as a condition of German reunification. 


Russia’s campaign to win French popular support had 
been preceded, in 1955, by an attempt to establish good 
relations with West Germany. Bonn had two questions 


to present for Soviet consideration: reunification of Ger- 
many and the fate of Russian-held German prisoners of 
war. Adenauer traveled to Moscow in September 1955 
for conferences which resulted in establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and in the repatriation of a limited number 
of war prisoners, but the larger matter of German reunifi- 
cation remained as before. The Chancellor declared in a 
letter to Bulganin at the time that diplomatic relations 
would constitute “no recognition of the present territorial 
situation by either side.”” Final determination of the Ger- 
man borders, he said, must be held in abeyance “pending 
completion of a peace treaty.” 


PROPAGANDA TO SUPPORT NEGOTIATING TECHNIQUES 


Adroit use of propaganda in conjunction with negotiat- 
ing techniques is a basic characteristic of Soviet diplomacy. 
The Khrushchev interview with foreign news correspond- 
ents or distinguished visitors to Moscow has been employed 
frequently in recent months, either in an effort to relax 
tensions or to achieve specific diplomatic objectives. The 
timing of the interviews appears to have been carefully 
calculated; C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, whose 
discussions with Khrushchev were made public Sept. 8, 
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said he requested the interview some time before it actually 
was granted.'© The Premier’s statements to Sulzberger 
were at times conciliatory and at times threatening. After 
asserting that he “would spare neither strength nor time” 
in his quest for peace, Khrushchev declared that Britain, 
France and Italy were Soviet “hostages’’; that they would 
not support the United States in a war over Berlin because 
they would fear total nuclear destruction. 


While military considerations presumably dictated the 
Soviet decision to resume nuclear weapons testing, the cur- 
rent series of explosions has been used also for propaganda 
purposes. The Soviet announcement of Aug. 31 placed par- 
ticular stress on the assertion that Russia had the capabil- 
ity to produce “super-powerful nuclear bombs” with an 
explosive force equivalent to 100 million tons of TNT and 
could deliver such weapons “to any point on the globe.” 
Moscow sources reported as early as Aug. 6 that Khrush- 
chev had warned Italian Premier Amintore Fanfani that 
both Italy and Britain would be destroyed if nuclear war 
resulted from a Western decision to use force in Berlin. 


In a novel and perhaps unprecedented attempt to influ- 
ence United States opinion, the Soviet Union last month 
distributed to American news media a booklet outlining 
Communist proposals for a German peace treaty."7 Ina 
“letter to the American people” prefacing the booklet, 
Khrushchev wrote that “We are striving for only one thing: 
for peace, peace and only peace.”’ He added: “Reading the 
material contained in this book the American people will 
be able to see once again that the Soviet Union is steadily 
working for the solution of international problems by peace- 
ful means and in a tranquil atmosphere.” 


COMMUNIST PROCRASTINATION AT CONFERENCE TABLE 


Once seated at the conference table, Communist negotia- 
tors employ a variety of delaying tactics with the objective 
of winning concessions from their Western counterparts. 
Admiral Joy has written: 


As a general matter, Communists believe that once negotiations 
have been initiated, to delay progress toward consummation of 


“Stalin had granted interviews in the same way and for similar purposes. Roy 
Howard's interview of March 1936, for example, occurred at the time of the Soviet 
campaign for a “united front” against fascist aggression. Stalin made conciliatory 
statements regarding the possibility of cooperation with the Western democracies. 

17 The Soviet Stand on Germany, a collection of Khrushchev’s speeches and of diplo- 
matic notes dealing with the German question. Also distributed was Program of the 
Communist Party (Draft), the text of the 20-year Soviet development plan to be pre- 
sented to the party’s twenty-second congress in Moscow this month. 
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agreements tends to weaken the position of their opponents. They 
hope to exploit to their advantage the characteristic impatience 
of Western peoples, impatience to complete a task once it has been 


begun. This is a shrewd analysis, particularly as it applies to 
Americans.18 


Red stalling at the Korean armistice talks, Joy asserted, 
enabled the Chinese and North Koreans to reinforce their 
troops and to repair airfields which had been damaged by 
U.N. bombs. This in turn strengthened their hand at the 
conference table and led to further delays. Such tactics 
proved particularly effective during the armistice talks, for 
the U.N. Command was more eager than the Communists 
to end the war even though Red forces suffered far greater 
casualties. On several occasions, Joy notes, Washington 
instructed him to yield on minor points in hope of speeding 
the negotiations. 


Efforts to reach a peace settlement in Laos have provided 
a recent example of Communist delaying tactics. The con- 
ference for that purpose opened at Geneva last May 16. 
President Kennedy, reporting June 6 on his meeting with 
Khrushchev in Vienna, said that “The one area which 
afforded some immediate prospect of accord was Laos.” 
However, the conference is now almost five months old 
and still has formidable obstacles to surmount. 


Communist delaying tactics take several forms. Frequent 
and long-winded recitation of Red demands, accusations 
of Western bad faith, and prolonged haggling over details 
are familiar tactics of Communist negotiators. Still an- 
other stalling technique comes into play when Western 
firmness on an important matter is encountered. It is to 
introduce an irrelevant question as a bargaining point; its 
withdrawal then is made contingent upon Western conces- 
sions on the main issue. Admiral Joy has recounted how 
the Chinese and North Koreans employed this tactic to 
weaken the U.N. Command’s position on the activities of 
neutral observer teams in Korea.'® 


PROBLEM OF ASSURING OBSERVANCE OF AGREEMENTS 


In the American view, the limitations and possibilities 
of all negotiations with the Reds are conditioned chiefly 
by the strength and unity of the forces opposed to Com- 


% Adm. C. Turner Joy, op. cit., p. 39. 
1” Adm. C. Turner Joy, op. cit., pp. 99-101. 
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munist world aims. “Good faith” agreements like those 
reached at Yalta on establishment of representative gov- 
ernments in Eastern Europe are not likely to be carried 
out unless they are of value to both East and West. On 
the other hand, “self-enforcing”’ agreements, in limited 
areas and on specific issues, may be possible. The agree- 
ment reached in New York in 1949 ending the Berlin 
blockade and the Moscow agreement in 1955 on Austrian 
neutrality, which led to the Austrian state treaty, are 
perhaps the clearest examples of self-enforcing agreements 
—those which cannot be broken without inviting conse- 
quences too grave to risk. 


Past experience teaches that the search for agreement 
with the Communists on Berlin, on Germany, and on dis- 
armament will be long and painful. The next round of 
negotiations may be as frustrating as any in the past. Yet 
the awful prospect of nuclear war leaves no practical alter- 
native to keeping up the search. 


vv Vv 
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